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There has been much discussion of late in regard to the proper 
place to be assigned to the study of German in the curriculum of 
our schools. During the time of the war patriotic sentiment was 
inclined to regard the problem as comparatively simple, and current 
opinion did much to expel the subject from the high schools through- 
out the country. 

To argue against the exclusion of the enemy tongue, in the face 
of an overwhelming feeling against it, was worse than futile. 
Attempts to question the wisdom of such procedure, to point out the 
fact that our failure to study German could have no possible 
effect on the enemy, but might, on the other hand, become a defect 
in our own armor, were of no avail. The question as to whether the 
instruction of German was to be continued was everywhere sub- 
mitted to popular vote, which almost everywhere refused to support 
it. In very rare instances could sober reflection muster the temerity 
to object to the movement on principle, to ask whether the organi- 
zation of the school curriculum should be entrusted to popular 
judgment. Viewed in this light the discontinuance of German 
becomes a matter of serious import and warrants earnest thought 
and consideration. It requires considerable courage to imagine the 
result of a popular verdict on many of the subjects in the curriculum 
of our higher institutions of learning, such as psychology or philos- 
ophy, higher mathematics or music. Unfortunately, any subject 
that lies beyond the bounds of the practical, whose results are not 
immediately visible and tangible, will remain outside the pale of 
the layman's appreciation and must look for support among those 
who by training and inclination are qualified to appreciate the 
higher values. 

Now that the war is happily ended, that international affairs 
are receding into the background, and our attention is again directed 
primarily to our own affairs, open-minded discretion counsels the 
pursuit of those policies which will serve our own best interests. 
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One of the profound lessons that the war has taught us is that the 
policy of independent isolation, so proudly cherished by this coun- 
try, can no longer be maintained. In the political world as well 
as in the world of commerce, our interests carry us beyond our own 
borders. Our national life is rapidly assuming a cosmopolitan 
character, and the study of foreign languages becomes more and 
more important. The science and scholarship of the future will 
recognize national frontiers only at the cost of wasted time and 
energy. More than ever before will students in the various fields of 
learning find it beneficial to engage in an interchange of ideas and 
achievement with scholars in other parts of the world, and a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages thus becomes an essential part of their 
equipment. Science, like literature, art, and philosophy is inter- 
national, but knowledge of foreign languages is necessary to make 
them universal. In the interchange of knowledge and ideas, quite 
indispensable to successful international co-operation, lies a special 
value of modern languages. They offer a medium for the movement 
of ideas, they advance the diffusion of knowledge, promote sym- 
pathy and understanding between the nations, and thus further the 
cause of international harmony. 

These arguments will probably find ready acceptance for French 
and Spanish and several- other foreign tongues that lend apparent 
cultural or commercial advantages. But what shall we say of Ger- 
man? Is the study of German to be placed on a separate plane? 

Educators and persons of deliberation hold the view that when 
patriotic sentiment is freed from its temporary aversion, German 
will again be reinstated in the list of modern foreign languages. 
To one who views the situation objectively it becomes a problem, 
not of the advisability of maintaining the study of German, but 
rather of properly controlling it. 

Unfortunately the study of German was given a dispropor- 
tionate prominence in some quarters. This was, no doubt, due in a 
large measure to a successfully fostered nationalistic pride among 
people of German extraction, supported, perhaps, by political 
ambitions that aimed to please the "German voters." This mis- 
directed tendency to keep the German language predominant has 
been safely overcome by the discontinuance of German in the grades 
and the careful regulation of the parochial schools. 

It is not only possible and desirable but imperative that a clear 
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distinction be made between the teaching of foreign languages for 
cultural benefit or for practical ends, and their instruction for the 
purpose of perpetuating the alien spirit of those who speak them. 
The intelligence tests given to our army shocked us into a full 
realization of the fact that the employment of any tongue to the 
exclusion of English is a real source of danger. It cannot be stated 
too emphatically that the study of German, as well as of any other 
foreign language, must be established, not on political, but on 
sound pedagogical grounds. 

Before the war it would have occurred to none to dispute the 
propriety of including German in the list of foreign languages 
offered by our schools. Should it be necessary to say that any 
argument that could have been advanced for its inclusion during 
that time is quite as valid today as it was then? A knowledge of the 
German language will be as helpful in the future as it has been in 
the past, and the ravages of war have robbed the treasures of 
German literature of none of their splendor. Nor has the dis- 
ciplinary value of the study been affected by the horrors of the war. 

On the other hand, there is one phase of the situation that pre- 
sents a real difficulty which should be regarded by all modern 
language teachers as a matter of vital concern. In many of our 
high schools French and Spanish are now enjoying a great increase 
in popularity — shall we say at the expense of German? But on the 
whole, the loss in German has not been offset by the gains in those 
departments. In a number of schools the ever-present opposition 
to modern language study has taken advantage of the prevailing 
sentiment against German to strike a telling blow by banishing all 
modern foreign languages from the curriculum. This action is 
bound to prove far-reaching and detrimental in its effect. Students 
who are required to present a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language for admission to professional courses will be obliged to 
delay their preparation until they enter college, and those who may 
be looking forward to the study of foreign literature must suffer the 
same handicap. 

Moreover, this condition but adds to a weakness in our educa- 
tional system of which we have long since been mildly conscious. 
In this country foreign language study has never received the 
attention and support devoted to it by the foremost countries 
of Europe. In England, France, Germany, and many of the 
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smaller countries proficiency in foreign languages has long since 
come to be regarded as a common qualification of the educated 
man, while we require of our college graduates, at most, a reading 
knowledge of one modern foreign language. Here lies a real prob- 
lem for all friends of modern language instruction, and one that 
should receive speedy and active consideration by language teachers. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that the amount of time and space to be 
given to the study of German language and literature will depend, 
in a large measure, on the position that Germany will occupy in 
the affairs of the world in the future. If the new Germany, purified 
by the ordeal of war, is governed by the same earnest devotion to 
science that characterized her scholarship before the war, if she 
maintains her former efficiency in the application of science to 
commerce and industry, no country can afford to let her efforts 
pass unheeded. If she can raise herself to the high level of success 
which her splendid progress in commerce and her noteworthy 
contributions in the fields of science, literature, and art in the 
past would seem to promise, our wilful neglect of her will inevitably 
redound to our own loss. 

The fragmentary information about conditions in Germany that 
comes to us during these changeful times helps us but little in our 
effort to penetrate the clouds of unrest hanging over that 
unhappy country. It is safe to assume, however, that the frame- 
work of German society and much of the efficient state organization 
will endure. A people, who for generations have been imbued with 
a disposition for discipline, whose popular education has reached 
so high a level, will not succumb to the temporary confusion inci- 
dental to political reorganization. A newer and better social order 
is to be the beneficial legacy left to the German people by the war, 
and under the stimulus of greater individual freedom the nation 
of militarism and materialism may again become the nation of 
music and art, of philosophy and literature. 

If we assume that the German press of today voices the opinion 
of the people, we must believe that the prevailing view is one of 
wholesome contempt for the old regime. The leaders of German 
thought would have us believe that they heartily condemn the 
principles of the old government which was responsible for their 
present humiliation, and that they are making a sincere effort to 
establish a democratic state that will win an honorable place in the 
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council of the nations. In the words of one of her prominent 
historians: "Germany will win back her place among the civilized 
peoples. The profound humiliation, which we are now forced to 
undergo, will serve for our inner purgation." 1 Another distin- 
guished historian expresses a similar view: "In the age now opening 
of Anglo-Saxon world-domination, there can be no more talk of 
German Machtpolitik. Germany will now, so far as she still con- 
tinues to exist as a nation, hold a position in the world as a whole 
similar to that hitherto held by Switzerland in Europe. That is 
bitter, but unquestionable." 2 A journalist writes in one of the 
leading periodicals: "We must enter into our enemies' way of look- 
ing at things and prove to them by our policy that we are better 
than our reputation." 3 

Many extracts of this nature written by men of sober mind and 
unquestioned integrity might be adduced in evidence of Germany's 
change of heart. As a matter of fact, we all know or should know, 
persistent newspaper reports to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the old Germany is no more. Some of the old forces guilty of 
aggression in 1914 are still there, to be sure, but the men now guid- 
ing the affairs of the country are the men who have always opposed 
the policy of Gewaltpolitik. 

If for the moment we can forget the natural antipathy aroused 
by the war and look back upon Germany's contributions in the 
various fields of peaceful human endeavor, we must realize that she 
will continue as a factor in the intellectual world. Whatever form 
the political future of Germany may assume, we shall do well to 
remember that she still is a people of more than seventy millions, 
whose traditional industry, thrift, and efficiency offer most fertile 
ground for forces that will have a considerable influence on the trend 
of world developments. 

Upon our judgment in framing our policy in regard to the 
German people depend important issues for the future of our coun- 
try. When we see the professions made by their leaders translated 
into practice, when we find that their first aim is international 
harmony, we shall benefit by careful consideration of their actions. 

1 Hans Delbruck, "Politische Korrespondenz," Preussische Jakrbucher, Februar, 1919, p. 286. 
Cf. F. W. Foerster, "Zur Frage der deutschen Schuld am Weltkrieg," Preussische Jahrbilcher, Oktober, 
1919, p. 117. 

* Friedeich Meinecke, in Die Neue Rundschau, Januar, 1919. p. 4. 

> Wilhelm Heile, in Die Hilfe, 8. Mai, 1919, p. 227. 
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But whether we wish to receive Germany into the League of Nations 
or prefer to continue the present hostile relationship, we must 
know her. This means that we must study her language, for without 
a knowledge of a people's language there can be no adequate knowl- 
edge of that people, and the best index to the mind of a nation is the 
words it speaks and writes. In commerce, as well as in science, 
there can be but slight progress between those who must remain 
inarticulate in each other's presence, and in both fields Germany 
will be our competitor or collaborator. 

In this connection it may prove interesting to compare the 
conduct of the European countries toward this problem of the 
enemy tongue. They have had the same experiences as we; they 
too have seen the waves of revulsion rise and heard the popular 
clamor for the expulsion of all that bore the enemy stamp ; but the 
view prevailing in educational circles in those countries is most 
reassuring. Without presumption, a brief word may be quoted 
from a German educational journal: "We must demand of every- 
one who wishes to be considered an educated person a knowledge of 
at least one foreign modern tongue. . . . For me it is clear that 
this one must be English." 1 

A French scholar writes: 

Are there really persons of such slight discernment as to maintain that it is 
necessary to give up teaching young Frenchmen German after the war? This 
proposal appears so manifestly absurd to me that I refuse to take it seriously. 
At all events, we must not allow a single occasion to pass by without reiterating 
that it is an error. It is a patent fact that anyone who wishes to devote himself 
to scientific, philological, legal, philosophical, and, of course, military matters 
must be able to read German and that a sojourn in Germany must be a part 
of his education. The infamy of Prussia will not extinguish the thought of the 
German philosophers and savants, nor the prodigious labor of their scholars and 
organizers who have made Germany what she is. 2 

In England a parliamentary committee appointed during the 
war "to inquire into the position occupied by the study of modern 
languages in the educational system of Great Britain" submitted a 
report that has great suggestive value for us, as may be gathered 
from the following quotations: 

Before the war German was perhaps the first language from the point of 
information. In philosophy and in those sciences and quasi-sciences in which 

1 Orro Lohuan, "Die neuere philologie und der krieg," Die Neueren Sprachen. Marburg, XXIII, 6. 

2 Henri Hauvette, hi Revue de I'Enseignemettt des Langues Vivantes, XXXIII, 289. 
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new knowledge is constantly acquired and general conceptions undergo frequent 
modifications, no student who wished to keep abreast of the times could afford 
to ignore German publications. This position was strengthened by the industry 
and competence of German translators. Important works of learning and 
literature, produced in languages not generally known, such as Dutch and 
Russian, were often accessible in German translations. The German supremacy 
was skilfully fostered by the admirably organized German book-trade, and 
extended not only to the natural sciences, but to the whole field of philology 
and antiquities and to a large part of history. From the practical point of view 
German was second in value to French alone, and on the strictly commercial 
side probably equal, or even superior to it, owing to the wide extension of 
German activity and the general use of German in the business of Russia and 
the Balkan Peninsula. Thus far there is no room for difference of opinion. 
No doubt as a factor of the first magnitude in shaping the destiny of Europe 
during the last hundred years, Germany must retain a permanent and compelling 
interest to the historical student, though the estimate of the causes which have 
raised her to that position may undergo changes in the opinion of succeeding 
generations. And on this also there will be general agreement. After the war 
the importance of German must correspond with the importance of Germany. If 
Germany after the war is still enterprising, industrious, highly organized, formid- 
able no less in trade than in arms, we cannot afford to neglect her or ignore her for a 
moment; we cannot leave any of her activities unstudied. The knowledge of 
Germany by specialists will not suffice; it must be widespread throughout the 
people. A democracy cannot afford to be ignorant. We may indicate one 
point in particular which is likely to be of importance at the end of the war. 
It will in any case be impossible to oust the use of German in commerce, even for 
our own purposes at home, apart from any question of competition in neutral 
countries. This is only one of many considerations which lead us to the con- 
clusion that it is of essential importance to the nation that the study of the 
German language should be not only maintained but extended. 1 

Further we find in this report : 

Wisdom and prudence demand that the position of German should be im- 
proved. 

In another connection it states: 

Each and all of these countries make contributions to knowledge. Judged 
by this last criterion, Germany and France stand first, Italy third, and Russia 
and Spain last. 

And, finally, we read: 

After France, all these four countries — Germany, Italy, Spain, and Russia — 
deserve first-class place in the Modern Studies of our universities. When the 
political situation is more settled the relative values of the four will be more 
certain, but it is not likely that any one of them can drop out of the first rank. 

Modern Studies: A Report of the Committee on the Position of Modern Languages in the Educational 
System of Great Britain. London: 1918. 
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May we not confidently expect that the spirit indicated by these 
statements will be reflected in the schools of our country by an early 
revival of the interest in German language and literature? When 
we were organizing for war we were careful to study the practice 
and experience of the Allies. Quite as fitting would it be for us to 
emulate them in their attitude toward the German language in 
preparing for a sane and lasting peace. 



